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The Church in Spain 
Rev. A. Lucan 
Reprinted from the London “Tablet.” 


JO Catholics in England, who in these days are in- 

creasingly interested in the situation of the Church in 
other European countries, it may be acceptable that I 
should give some account of Catholic life in Spain. The 
following facts, therefore, are put together in the hope that 
they will at least afford a glimpse of the position and 
activities of our Spanish brethren in faith. 

Even to-day the Catholic Church in Spain is ruled by 
the Concordat of 1851. According to this agreement, 
the Catholic religion is the religion of the State, and until 
1906 external signs of other forms of religious belief 
were proscribed. This prohibition was removed and 
liberty of external signs was given on the occasion of 
the marriage of the King, Alfonso XIII, with a princess 
of the English Royal House. In State manifestos and 
ceremonies, however, the Pope always finds mention in 
the first place, and he enjoys, in the letter, many privileges. 

Spanish Bishops are elected after an agreement between 
the Government and the Vatican. Recently I have read 
not a few articles in the press in which the direct appoint- 
ment of Bishops by the Holy See is called for. Even in 
the Cortes—the Spanish Parliament—Vazquez de Mella, 
the Carlist leader, urged what he described as the 
“economic independence” of the Church and the complete 
liberty of the spiritual power in the matter of nominations 
to bishoprics. But it is to be observed that this demand 
is expressed mainly by political Catholics who are in 
the ranks of the Carlist Party and enemies of the present 
dynasty; to these men, it is said, some of the Bishops 
have been far too leniently disposed. I doubt whether the 
Holy See would wish to accept this idea, for in principle 
it is always opposed to such a separation; moreover, by 
this separation the Church in Spain would stand to lose 
its temporal possessions, as was the case in France, 
where, however, the wealth of the Catholic population 
counterbalanced to some extent the resultant and unex- 
pected privations. This would not be the case in Spain, 
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where the people generally are extremely poor. More- 
over, such a separation would not achieve the object at 
which it aimed, as could easily be demonstrated by actual 
experience in other countries. Thus the State pays the 
Spanish clergy from the income derived from the ecclesi- 
astical property amortized in 1835 by the Progressive 
Minister Mendizabal. In every diocese a priest is ap- 
pointed, to whom the Government, with the approval of 
the Bishop, entrusts the money for the purpose of its 
distribution. In general, the Bishops themselves are suffi- 
ciently provided for. 

Appointments to the offices of vicar or canon do not de- 
pend, as was the case in France under the Concordat, 
upon agreement with the Government. In Spain the con- 
cursus operates, according to the Council of Trent, for the 
purpose of electing priests to fill the principal offices. 
The concursus takes place usually in the Cathedral, and 
its intellectual requirements call mainly for the knowledge 
of scholastic theology; priests are interrogated on the 
Summa of St. Vincent of Beauvais, and they have also 
to preach. For election to a canonical or parochial office 
the Bishop is entitled to five votes, the Canons to one 
each. I have been told that in many dioceses this con- 
cursus, although not abolished, is not very much used for 
election to the parochial offices, the reason being that many 
elected priests, after their appointment in this way, were 
often less active in their studies and apostleship. Apart 
from this, however, such a method would not be sufficient 
to ensure the appointment of men with the requisite ad- 
ministrative qualities. All offices submitted to the con- 
cursus are well paid. The holders of such posts, which 
are ordinarily irremovable, form what is known as the 
“high clergy ;” these are priests who have studied theology 
for six or seven years in a seminary, in this being 
distinguished from the “low clergy” with a study period 
of only three or four years; the latter are appointed, as 
a rule, to country parishes. Up till two years ago the 
rural clergy were very poorly paid, and I myself have met 
with instances among them, in various provinces, where 
they received no more than a peseta (one franc) daily; 
but after the war the Government slightly increased the 
stipends. 
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Turning from the secular to the regular clergy we 
find these latter very numerous and influential. The 
most powerful of the Religious Orders in Spain is with- 
out doubt the Society of Jesus, in St. Ignatius of Loyola’s 
own homeland. In its ranks there are more than three 
thousand religious, and its activities comprise a number 
of good works—missions in the Philippines, in South 
America, and in China; numerous and prosperous col- 
leges in Spain, and a University at Bilbao. With their 
preachers and writers the Jesuits exercise a very great 
influence upon the upper classes. They edit in Madrid 
a Magazine, Razon y Fé, the most largely circulated of 
all the Catholic magazines in Spain. After the Jesuits 
the most numerous religious are the Franciscans. The 
Capuchins of Catalania, devoted and intellectual men and 
thoroughly abreast of the times, issue an interesting maga- 
zine, Estudtos Franciscanos. Cardinal Vives y Tuto be- 
longed to that province. 

The Dominicans in Spain number in all not more than 
eight hundred. They preach widely, possess some col- 
leges, and edit the Ciencia Tomista, a magazine intended 
to spread the teaching of the Angelical Doctor. “As in 
the case of Father Rutten in Belgium, some of the Spanish 
Dominicans are busily engaged upon social questions: 
Father Gafio, in particular, is prominent in this work. 
The Augustinians are one of the most ancient Orders in 
the country, and are linked in its history with some very 
famous men—for example, Fray Luis de Leon, perhaps 
the best poet of the sixteenth century, the siglo de oro. 
In Spain they are not very numerous—nearly four hun- 
dred. They direct Philippine missions and some colleges 
and a University in the Escorial, the splendid palace 
built by Philip the Second, where the Spanish monarchs 
have their sepulchres. The Augustinians have a maga- 
zine, Espana y America, and also the Ciudad de Dios, 
and they have the reputation of being broadminded men. 

Many small congregations of priests are working in 
similar ways to the great Orders whom I have mentioned. 
Among them is the Congregation of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, founded by the Ven. F. Claret, confessor 
of Isabel II. Several French teaching congregations have 
emigrated to Spain following their expulsion from France. 
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The Brothers of Christian Doctrine have many colleges. 
as have also the Little Brothers of Mary. The Marists 
have in Madrid a very important college, the most beau- 
tiful and most frequented in the capital, with 1,100 pupils, 
which can rival their old College St. Stanislaus in Paris; 
they have also eight or ten other houses in Spain and in 
Morocco. 

There are many convents of women, both of contempla- 
tives and of the active communities engaged in various 
forms of charitable work. The majority of the more 
recently established houses are of French congregations, 
or at least of congregations founded in France: the Sis- 
ters of the Sacred Heart; of the Assumption; of St. 
Maur; the Little Sisters of the Poor; the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, and others. I was told 
when in Spain recently that there were then in the country 
at least forty thousand women religious. 

The public schools in Spain are generally Catholic, and 
indeed under the supervision of the Bishops.. Few free 
schools exist, except in the great cities, where they are 
directed by Marists or by Brothers of Christian Doctrine. 
This want of free schools is not a small inconvenience, 
because in the event of an irreligious Government it 
could by decree secularize all schools. Here and there 
cases have occurred of school teachers displaying an anti- 
Catholic bias—for instance, recently at Lerida. 





A Popular Error on Medieval Geography 
A. Hitirarp ATTERIDGE 
Reprinted from the Liverpool “Catholic Times.” 


The popular tradition that the Catholic Middle Ages 
were a time of utter ignorance of science dies very slowly. 
One hears even educated men say that until the “revival 
of learning” at the close of the medieval period the earth 
was considered to be a wide extended plain. The popular 
idea seems to be that even in the days of Columbus the 
theory of a spherical earth was a matter of controversy 
and doubt. 

In the London Times of last Saturday week there was 
an interesting article on some new possibilities of aerial 
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navigation, contributed by an eminent geographer, the 
Arctic explorer, Dr. Stefanson. Strange to say, we find 
this distinguished scholar echoing the popular error. For 
he writes thus ¢ 

In the early Middle Ages the earth was considered to be flat. 
It dawned on leaders of thought at that time that the world might 
be round. They saw that one of the consequences of that as- 
sumption was that they could reach Cathay (China and India) 
by sailing west and also by sailing north. That was the beginning 
of three centuries of heroic endeavor—Barents, Hudson, Davis, _ 
Frobisher—ending in the colossal tragedy of Sir John Franklin, 
seventy-five years ago. 

Dr. Stefanson names as marking the beginning of the 
new era Dutch and English explorers of the sixteenth 
century, but his allusion to the western way to Cathay 
shows he has Columbus also in mind, and this carries 
back the new dawn of geographical knowledge to the 
fifteenth century. Presumably the “early Middle Ages” 
during which the world was considered to be flat cover 
the centuries before these pioneers. Towards the close 
of this time of ignorance we have the new theory when 


“it dawned on the leaders of thought that the world might 
be round.” 






































































HIstToRIcAL FAct 


Now, the plain historical fact is that, so far from this 
being a new theory and even a matter of conjecture in 
the days before great voyages of the Renaissance period, 
all through the Middle Ages, and long before they began, 
the theory of the globular figure of the earth was accepted 
by the learned of Europe as a principle of geography about 
which there was no doubt. All through the Middle Ages 
the Ptolemaic system of the universe held the field (though 
the heliocentric theory had its advocates long before 
Copernicus). The bed-rock idea of Ptolemy’s system was 
that of a globular earth in the center of a vast sphere 
with which it revolved. And this theory came to the 
Middle Ages from the still earlier days of the Roman 
Empire. It was in the second century that Ptolemy elab- 
orated its details. But the theory of the globular earth 
was centuries older, dating from at least the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. It had been the accepted theory of astronomers 
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and geographers for about two thousand years before 
Columbus was born. 

Ptolemy’s “Geography,” the cniaeniand text-book of 
medieval days, and dating from the second century A.D., 
gives a large number of latitudes and longitudes of places 
around the Mediterranean. He was not the inventor of 
parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude. He took 
the idea from his predecessors. He gives latitudes and 
longitudes in degrees and twelfths of a degree, and he 
estimates the circumference of the earth by multiplying 
by 360 the distance on the earth’s surface that gives an 
alteration of one degree of latitude. He made his measure- 
ment of a degree too short, and so there was a minus 
error of about 3,000 miles in his estimate of the earth’s 
size. 

We find this accepted theory of a globular earth even 
in the popular literature of medieval days. One of the 
most widely-read books of travel of the Middle Ages 
was written in the third quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—perhaps as early as 1357, and certainly before 1371. 
It circulated first in manuscript in several languages. It 
was one of the earliest books printed in Europe. It pur- 
ported to be a personal record of Eastern travel and 
adventure written by an English knight, “Sir John 
Maundeville,” with the help of Jean de Bourgoigne, a 
physician of Liége. It is now recognized that it was 
entirely the work of De Bourgoigne, based on his own 
knowledge of Egypt and the Holy Land, with daring 
plagiarisms from earlier writers and travelers for the de- 
scription of other countries as far off as Cathay and the 
Indies. 

It is a strange mixture of fact and fable, credulity and 
acute criticism, the “English Knight” being made to tell 
the whole story as if it were a matter of personal experi- 
ence. Jean de Bourgoigne has no idea that the earth is 
flat, and is as certain as we are today that it is round. Thus 
he makes Maundeville say: 

Men may go all round the world, as well under as above, if 
they had company and shipping and guides; and always they 
would find men, lands and isles, as well as in our part of the 
world. For they who are towards the antarctic are directly feet 
opposite feet of them who dwell under the polar star; as well 
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as we and they that dwell under us are feet opposite feet. 
For all parts of sea and land have their opposites, habitable or 
passable. 

He explains how as one moves north or south the alti- 
tude of the Pole Star increases or diminishes, and how 
this gives the means of estimating the earth’s circumfer- 
ence. He suggests that the “old wise astronomers” under- 
estimated it—which was true enough. Then, greatly dar- 
ing, he proceeds to give a calculation of his own based 
on the distance between places whose difference of lati- 
tude was known. But he obviously overrates these dis- 
tances, for his estimate for the earth’s circumference is 
nearly 7,000 miles too great. He makes it 31,500 miles, 
against the accepted figure of 20,000 given by the Ptole- 
mists. It is an interesting discussion as we find it in this 
popular medieval work. But, though the Liége doctor 
blunders in his data, the principle of his calculation is 
sound enough, and the whole passage shows that educated 
men were not in the state of mind in which “it was dawn- 
ing upon them that the earth might be round.” but had not 
the remotest idea that it could possibly be fiat. 

EartreR MepievAL Writers’ MIsTAKES 

In some of the earlier medieval writers one finds a 
fixed idea that the human race is not widely dispersed 
beyond the countries already known to Europe. There 
was only a vague knowledge of the peoples of Asia. 
Africa was known only up to the margin of the great 
desert zone. The oceans, before the invention of the 
compass, were a seemingly impassable barrier, so it was 
easy for the belief to grow up that the greater part of 
the world’s surface was made up of pathless oceans and 
inaccessible lands, and that it was unlikely, or even im- 
possible, that mankind had found a way to these unknown 
countries. So we can understand the well-known passage 
in St. Augustine’s “De Civitate Dei,” in which he rejects 
as incredible the idea that there may be men on the side 
of the earth opposite to that which was known. This 
again, is the clue to St. Boniface’s protest that the opinion 
attributed to the Irish monk Feargall—afterwards known 
as St. Virgilius, Archbishop of Salzburg—that there were 
men on the other side of the world, meant that these 
were some strange race neither descended from Adam nor 
redeemed by Christ. 





Is It Anglo-Catholicism? 


Very Rev. Vincent McNass, O.P. 
Reprinted from the Liverpool “Catholic Times’ 


The Anglo-Catholic Congress has been so well served 
by the writers of its “Congress Books” that we turned to 
its “English Catholicism and the See of Rome” with feel- 
ings that were not altogether disappointed. Nowhere is 
the statement of the Anglo-Catholic position put forward 
at the cost of the amenities of controversy. Its writer, the 
Rev. Frederic Hood, has approached this fundamental 
question with a courteousness and reverence which we 
should be glad to equal in our discussion of his pamphlet. 

For we take it that in issuing this pamphlet, “English 
€atholicism and the See of Rome,” the responsible leaders 
have issued an invitation to Roman Catholics to discuss 
the issue in that spirit of forbearance which is alone 
worthy of the truth. It is, therefore, in no spirit of 
polemics, but in humble acceptance of this informal invi- 
tation, that we begin the discussion. 


RomMe’s SPIRITUAL PRIMACY 


We are deeply moved by the following words: 

The course of this one-sided development in the Roman Church 
is ably followed out by Mr. N. P. Williams in his book, “Our 
Case as Against Rome.” He shows, beginning from New Testa- 
ment times, that a primacy may legitimately be claimed for the 
Bishop of Rome, but that this is a very different thing from a 
sovereignty; for the latter claim he finds no authority either in 
Scripture or in the Fathers (p. 13). 

We say we are- deeply moved at this acknowledgment 
that the Bishop of Rome, and not merely St. Peter, can 
be shown to have a primacy, from New Testament times. 
In other words, the Bishops of Rome have a spiritual 
primacy de jure divino. We recall the words which Vis- 
count Halifax wrote in his address to the E. C. U. at 
Leeds last year. His Lordship moved many of his audi- 
ence by his earnest suggestion that his Anglo-Catholic 
brethren might recognize the primacy given to St. Peter 
and his successors. He said: 

Is no allusion intended to the previous change of St. Peter’s 
name in the charge given him subsequently in regard to the Faith 
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of the Church? And is not the allusion the more significant 
in view of Our Lord’s subsequent reply to him: “Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan, for thou savorest not the things of God” 
the warning itself witnessing to the reality of the gift ciniareed 
~ on St. Peter over and above the commission which was conveyed 
by Our Lord to all the Apostles? (“A Call to Reunion,” by Vis- 
count Halifax. A. R. Mowbray. Pp. 14, 15). 
This divinely-given primacy has but to be thought out 
in order to bridge the straits separating Anglo-Catholi- 
cism from Rome. Fait Deus! 


































CONFUSION AND Its CAUSE 


But if this heartening Catholic principle is in the Rev. 
F. Hood’s pamphlet, other principles less reassuring spoil 
our content. As we do not know Anglo-Catholicism 
otherwise than by its own considered statements, we are 
bound to ask if the following statement is authentic Anglo- 
Catholicism or a mere personal belief of the writer: 

It appears to us to be of the very first importance that the 
Catholic Church should welcome and, as occasion arises, recog- 
nize in her teaching all the assured results of science, philosophy, 
and historical criticism, and this we believe that the Roman 
Catholic Church signally fails to do (p. 13). 

Here we are just a little confused. It seems to us that 
the teaching Church as such has to do with faith and 
morals, but not with science, philosophy, and historical 
criticism. Of course, if there is any point of science, 
philosophy, or history engaged in a dogma of faith or 
morals, then that point is per accidens a matter of the 
Church’s teaching charism. The writer goes on: 

Perhaps the state of affairs may be indicated in this way. The 
true Catholic view of ecclesiastical authority is that the Church 
defines a dogma because it is true. The Roman view is that a 
dogma is true because the Church defines it (pp. 13, 14). 

As a Roman Catholic from birth and as a theologian 
by training I can assure Anglo-Catholics that whoever 
has informed them thus has misinformed them. The 
Roman view is (not) that a dogma is true because the 
Church defines it; but that we know it to be true because 
the Church defines it. Is it necessary to reassure our 
Anglo-Catholic brethren that we do not say: “The Blessed 
Trinity is true because the Church defines it” even when 
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we do say “We know that the Blessed Trinity is true 
because the Church defines it”? — 


AMBIGUITY AND A MOopERNIST PRINCIPLE 


Do Anglo-Catholics not agree with this? Is it Anglo- 
Catholicism to differ from this, and to express their differ- 
ence in the ambiguous phrase “The Church defines a 
doctrine because it is true’? Are we to interpret this 
ambiguous phrase to mean the Modernist principle that 
“our reason is the ultimate court of appeal”? 

The writer goes on: 

To give one instance. In 1893 Pope Leo XIII issued his Encyclical 
on “The Study of Holy Scripture,” in which the following passage 
occurs: “All the books which the Church receives as sacred and 
canonical are written wholly and entirely with all their parts at 
the dictation of the Holy Ghost.” The whole Bible, that is to 
say, was positively dictated word for word by God, and is infallibly 
true in every kind of detail (p. 14). 

Again, as a Roman Catholic theologian I cannot identify 
this doctrine as explained by the writer with anything 
officially taught by the Church. The writer has fallen 
into the deadly trap of transliterating instead of trans- 
lating the word “dictate”; as in the well-known prayer 
“Prevent, O Lord, our actions,” etc. If the Rev. F. 
Hood is an authoritative exponent of Anglo-Catholicism 
we would ask him whether Anglo-Catholics do not accept 
what Roman Catholics accept, the inerrancy or infallibility 
of the Bible in matters of faith. Some of those who know 
Anglo-Catholicism better than we know it have assured 
us that it is largely Modernistic in its Biblical criticism. 
Can the Rev. F. Hood reassure us? And can he assure 
us on Catholic principles? 


A Matter or GravE MoMENT 


But there is a matter of still graver moment. The 
writer says: 

But the culmination of this, as we believe, false development 
did not come until 1870, when, at the Vatican Council, it was 
affirmed that the definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreform- 
able of themselves and not by consent of the Church (p. 12). 
We thought that the writer’s objection to this doctrine 
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was mainly an objection against the Bishop of Rome as 
such; and not against the Bishops whom Anglo-Cath- 
olics presumably look upon as collectively infallible. But 
the writer will not allow us this distinction. He writes of 
the first thousand years of the Church: 

The voice of the Holy Spirit was recognized as speaking by 
means of the authoritative pronouncements of the Great Church; 
that is to say, through such definitions of the General Councils 
of bishops as commended themselves to the experience of the 
faithful (p. 5). 

This statement seems to show that the writer does not 
grasp the Catholic doctrine of the Ecclesia Docens or the 
Ecclesia Discens. Modernists very naturally deny the 
distinction. But it has always been the implicit and prac- 
tised doctrine of the Catholic Church that all the dog- 
matic decisions of General Councils of Bishops are infalli- 
ble by themselves, and not only “such as commended 
themselves to the experience of the faithful.” 

Here the word experience is highly suggestive of a 
pragmatic sanction; as if those doctrines alone were to 
be believed that could be believed. 


Tue Docmatic Decisions oF NICEA AND EPHESUS 


For the moment we are not arguing that the Rev. F. 
Hood’s view of Church infallibility is right or wrong. 
We are merely urging that it never has been Catholic. 
The dogmatic decisions of Nicea and Ephesus were not 
submitted for judgment to the experience of the faithful. 
The Son of God was declared “homousios’ and the 
Blessed Virgin was declared “theotokos” not in order 
that the faithful might try if it worked out right in 
practise; but in order that the faithful might know and 
accept the truth. If “the faithful’ did not accept the 
dogmas it was not a sign that the dogmas were wrong 
in themselves, but that the faithful were wrong in their 
faith. 

Does the Rev. F. Hood therefore speak as an individ- 
ual or as an Anglo-Catholic in urging this principle? Do 
Anglo-Catholic clergy, accept as true “only such defini- 
tions as commend themselves to the experience of the 
faithful”? Is it therefore the faithful of the Church 
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of England that are the ultimate court of appeal in mat- 
ters of faith and morals? 

We ask these questions of the Anglo-Catholics, be- 
cause they alone can answer them. If the answer of 
Anglo-Catholics is a re-affirmation of the Rev. F. Hood’s 
statement, then we must add with grief that it may be 
Anglo-Catholicism, but it is not Catholicism. 


THe ExcOMMUNICATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


The mental plight occasioned by these ambiguities in 
the pamphlet “English Catholicism and the See of Rome” 
is deepened by another unhappy ambiguity: 


A reformation, then, was urgently needed; but it is deplorable 
that this did not happen without involving a further division in 
the Christian Church. It was again for political reasons that the 
division occurred; the final break took place in 1570, when Pope 
Pius V excommunicated Queen Elizabeth. From that date the 


Church of England has been out of communion with the See 
of Rome (p. 7). 


(a). In point of fact, the Church of England as it 
now exists was thrown out of communion with the West- 
ern Churches in 1559. This breach of unity was not 
brought about by any action of the Bishop of Rome. The 
dossier of Roman acts is empty. But the parliamentary 
records of England give public and authentic proof of the 
actions which tore England from its life-union with the 
Church of the West. Thus we can set down the contrast. 

Enaland. Rome. 
1558. Dec. 28. Royal Proclamation for- 
bidding anyone to preach or teach (No Act). 
or change ceremonial till Parlia- 
ment meet. 
1559. Jan. 1. Cecil sends to sheriffs a list 
of Parliamentary candidates to 
choose from. 
Feb. 29. Commons pass Act of 
Royal Supremacy over the Church 
of England. 
April 29. Lords pass Act of Su- 
premacy by 3 votes (5 new peers 
had been created). 
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Oct. 30. Oath of Supremacy. All the ancient Hier- 
archy with one exception refused the Oath, and were ex- 
pelled. The New Hierarchy was out of communion with 
Christendom. 

These facts are not matters of personal opinion. They 
are the most reliable of all historical data, i.e., public offi- 
cial acts! 

(b). It is therefore quite untrue to say that it was 
“from the date of excommunication of Queen Elizabeth 
the Church of England has been out of communion with 
the See of Rome.” Communion ceased in 1559, when a 
new hierarchy which took the Oath of Supremacy re- 
placed the old deprived Hierarchy which refused to take 
the Oath of Supremacy. 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH. 


(c). Moreover, it is not only untrue, but from the 
Anglo-Catholic point it would seem suicidal to write as 
the Rev. F. Hood writes of the excommunication of Queen 
Elizabeth. Sovereigns of England had been excommuni- 
cated before Elizabeth without the Church of England 
being touched. It is inconceivable how the excommunica- 
tion of a Queen of England could be the excommunication 
of the Church of England except on the Protestant theory 
of Royal Supremacy. But do Anglo-Catholics accept 
this kind of Royal Supremacy. Do Anglo-Catholics hold 
that the English King or Queen has supreme ecclesiastical 
power in ecclesiastical matters? If they accept this, then, 
assuredly, the Rev. F. Hood is right in saying “the final 
break took place in 1570, when Pope Pius V excommuni- 
cated Queen Elizabeth. From that date the Church of 
England has been out of communion with the Church of 
Rome.” But again, if this is Anglo-Catholicism, it is 
clearly not Catholicism. 


An Awkwarp DILEMMA. 


But if, on the other hand, Anglo-Catholics deny that 
the Sovereign of England has supreme ecclesiastical au- 
thority over the Church of England in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, then would they not be bound in conscience to ex- 
communicate an English sovereign. that claimed that 
authority? How can they at once condemn Queen Eliz- 
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abeth for usurping that power and Pope Pius for excom- 
municating the usurper? Excommunication is still a 
legal penalty of the Church of England. Can a consistent 
Anglo-Catholic suggest any occasion when excommunica- 
tion could be more fitly and opportunely used when di- 
rected against a Sovereign—and especially a woman—who 
usurps supreme ecclesiastical authority ? 


AMBIGUITIES OPPOSED TO CATHOLICISM 


But we are not urging difficulties so much as asking 
questions. Anglo-Catholics are now quantitatively and 
qualitatively so dominant in the Church of England that 
they may well claim to be heard as the official exponents 
of the doctrine of the Living (if not of the Dead!) Church 
of England. Their Congress in the heart of London is 
an invitation to the people of England to ask them for the 
reason of the faith that is in them. This invitation does 
not fall unheeded on their friends within the Church of 
Rome, who on examining the official statement of the 
Anglo-Catholic view of the See of Peter find some ambig- 
uities fundamentally opposed to the Catholicism so prized 
and praised by the Anglo-Catholics. 











Obsolete Modernity 


Rev. H. E. G. Rope, M.A. 
Reprinted from the Liverpool “Catholic Temes.” 


A very dear friend who often debated with me the 
theme of progress in days gone by tells me that although 
I have not yet bent my knees at the shrine of modernity 
that will come. But my friend is wrong; nay more, it 
is he.that is “behind the times,” and has not yet discovered 
that modernity is‘-doomed and actually on its death-bed, 
although it may take “an unconscionable time” in dying. 

Modernity is a lost cause, for which, doubtless, as for 
other lost causes, many a stout rearguard action will be 
fought. By modernity I mean the mental habits and as- 
sumptions that were dominant in the world, more es- 
pecially the industrial world that gave tone to the nine- 
teenth century, from the full establishment of the factory 
system to the disillusionment which began before the 
Great War was ended, say, roughly, from about 1830 
to 1917. Of these assumptions the chief was Progress, 
that is to say, the continual direct or spiral advancement 
of mankind in wisdom and virtue. With this went an 
unshaken confidence that the new mechanical inventions 
were an unqualified boon that gave the epoch an enormous 
advantage over all that had gone before, that quantity was 
more important than quality, present success than dur- 
ability ; that material boons conveyed real happiness; that 
democracy (or what passed for such) was beyond ques- 
tion the best form of government, and the British Parlia- 
ment the model for the whole world; that the possession 
of a political vote constituted freedom; that statesmen 
must always be laymen and tame Christians, if Christians 
at all; that secularism was education and religion a private 
luxury. Attempts to reconcile this secularism with in- 
dividual loyalty to the Church led to the mistaken and 
eventually condemned compromise, a free Church in a 
free State, which can only be tolerated in practise to avoid 
worse evils, never approved as a principle.The secular 
State is a machine, and a machine is a more fearful tyrant 
than a personal autocrat. 
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GrRowTH AND DECAY 


This confession of faith has been tried and found 
wanting, clause by clause; it has been reduced to ashes 
in the crucible of world-upheaval. Belief in the uni- 
versal advancement of mankind finds few defenders now; 
to me it is marvelous that it should ever have been so 
widespread as it was during that modern period which 
now lies sick unto death. Those deep in history have 
generally held that the story of mankind has been by no 
means a continual ascent, but rather cycle on cycle of 
growth and decay, growth in one part of the world 
contemporary with decay in another (take for example 
Carthage, Hellas, and Rome in the third century B.C.), 
material advance often coinciding with intellectual re- 
trogression in the same community, and so on, making 
it extremely difficult to estimate general advance or de- 
cline as between one country or period and another. Un- 
doubted and outstanding is the advance where the Cath- 
olic Faith has been accepted and faithfully observed; this 
no Catholic and few Christians will question. But here 
again we shall find, alas! (if I mistake not) no nation 
continually advancing to more and more perfect living of 
the Catholic life, but lapses, recoveries, and apostasies 
among Catholic peoples, and meanwhile the reaping of 
new harvests outside European Christendom. 


GaIns TO BALANCE LossEs 


In the sixteenth century, for example, the losses caused 
by the Reformation and the new paganism were balanced 
by great gains in the New World and the ancient East. 
Had there been a continually increasing faithfulness. to 
the teaching of Holy Church, continually extending among 
more and more of the human family, then indeed progress 
would have been a reality. But progress, as the “modern” 
period viewed it, is scarcely, if at all, to be reconciled with 
original sin. 

Outside Christendom the theory is surely untenable. 
The fortunes of China, for example, so far as we know, 
and those of Hellas or Rome did not touch one another for 
ages. Yet China reached a very high level of pagan 
civilization (which might well put to shame the European 
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militarists, diplomats, business men, and modern women) 
in remotest antiquity, and seems to have maintained it 
during some thirty centuries without any great advance 
or retrogression. Take the illustrations of Chinese art 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Are not the vases of 


much the same excellence, whether the date be, say, 1700 
B. C. or 1700 A. D.? 


CHINESE SUSPICION OF “EUROPEAN ENLIGHTENMENT” 


Has not Chinese suspicion of the “enlightenment” 
proffered with such clamour and menace by the harpies 
of European commerce been justified to the full? In- 
deed, Europe, apostate and “progressive,” has yet to pay 
in full the penalty of her “civilizing” exploits of fire and 
sword, inflicted upon “the heathen Chinee,” whose con- 
version she has done her utmost to render impossible. 
Even in the doubtful matter of statesmen priests—and 
after the harm inflicted by so many Wolseys in the past 
few would wish the joining of two such divergent offices 
to become the rule—it is noteworthy that a very excellent 


priest, Monsignor Seipel, has proved a godsend to stricken 
Austria. 


Back To THE NoRMAL 


Everywhere there are signs of return to the convictions 
and habits of thought normal to normal mankind before 
the exceptional epoch of machine-worship and unre- 
stricted commercialism, and even during that epoch re- 
jected by the truly deep thinkers. If the end of the world 
be not yet imminent, if the mercy of God has decreed, as 
we so ardently hope, a restoration of Christendom after 
the coming terror, it seems reasonably certain that such 
restoration will not be outstandingly “modern” in char- 
acter, that it will at least greatly restrict and by no manner 
of means idolize machinery, that an owning peasantry and 
guild handicraftsmen, will take the place of a parasite 
peasantry and the victims of the factories, that Catholic 
education, based on religion and home-life, will supplant 
secularist education, that service will be ennobled by 
loyalty instead of being debased ag now by the “cash 
nexus,” and family life itself become once more 
patriarchal; that the fixed price, ’prenticeship, country 
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games, Church holydays instead of bank holidays, will 
return; that leisure, dignity, grace, and Christian gladness 
—briefly, everything that the practical, enlightened, up-to- 
date, economical, news-bibbing modern man (and wom- 
an), “whose time is ‘money,” abominated—will be - 
cherished, and the things they most cherished will be for- 
gotten, “unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” when “modern” 
man himself is remembered as an abnormal monstrosity. 
Many a decade has the latter mocked at benighted pro- 
vincial reactionary Rip van Winkles who refused to wor- 
ship speed or adore Mammon’s secular State. But his 
reign is ending in gloom and despair, like Queen Glori- 
ana’s. “Let them laugh who win.” 


Catholic Pioneers of “Wireless” 


A. H. A., in the Liverpool “Catholic Times” 

HE name that is popularly associated with the inven- 

tion of wireless telegraphy is that of Marconi, and 
he fully deserves his world-wide fame. But most people 
have never heard the name of another worker in the same 
field of research and invention — Professor Edouard 
Branly, of the Catholic Institute of Paris—of whom it 
may be said that one of his inventions made the develop- 
ment of wireless a possibility. 





GREAT GATHERING OF PROMINENT MEN 

Last week a news agency’s despatch from Paris told 
how, on the evening of June 7, there was a great gather- 
ing of Frenchmen prominent in politics, science, art, and 
literature at the Trocadero to do honor to “M. Edouard 
Branly, the celebrated savant, and one of the pioneers of 
wireless telegraphy.” 

M. Branly is one of those modest men who “do not 
advertise.” He has never tried to combine business with 
scientific research, and all his interests center on his 
laboratory and lecture room.. For more than a quarter 
of a century he has been a professor in the Faculty of 
Science of the “Institut Catholique.” The Institute is 
the Catholic University College of Paris. It occupies an 
extensive range of buildings in the Rue Vaugirard, near 
the Luxembourg Gardens. In the days of the old 
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monarchy these were the conventual buildings of the 
famous Carmelite house in Paris. Used as an improvised 
prison in the opening years of the Revolution, they were 
the scene of one of the massacres of September, 1792, 
when many priests and laymen lost their lives. When 
Cardinal Guibert founded the Catholic Institute in 1875 
he secured for its home the old Maison des Carmes, con- 
secrated by these memories of the religious life and of 
martyrdom. The Institute, by authority of the Holy See, 
grants degrees in theology, but for degrees in the other 
faculties it sends its students to the University of Paris. 

Its faculty of science has had many distinguished pro- 
fessors, among whom one of the most notable is M. 
Branly. His chief work has been done in the department 
of electricity, and the invention to which he owes his fame 
was made in the course of a series of experiments which 
he devised while engaged in researches on the resistance 
of electrical conductors. It was in connection with these 
researches that the scientific world first heard of “Branly’s 
Coherer.” It was one of those minor inventions that 
make greater inventions possible. James Watt’s idea of 
the condenser made the steam engine an effective machine. 
Elias Howe’s invention of a needle with its eye just behind 
its point made the modern sewing machine a “business 
proposition.” The percussion cap and the metal cartridge 
case opened the way to the modern developments of the 
rifle and the quickfirer. So the “coherer”’ made wireless 
a possibility. In its original form it was a little piece of 
glass tube about two inches long, plugged with a cork at 
each end. Through each cork passed a copper wire, the 
inner ends of which lay close together, but not touching, 
and the tube was partly filled with iron filings. When the 
tube was placed in a low-power circuit it barred the 
passage of any current, but when the circuit was in the 
field of a discharge of electro-magnetic force the circuit 
current passed freely. The filings had “cohered” and 
formed a bridge over the gap between the wire ends. The 
coherer could thus be used not only to detect the passage 
of a wave of force, but also be made to act as a relay for 
a more powerful electric current. Branly added to his 
invention the “decoherer,” an automatic device for 
separating the filings by a sharp tap on the outside of the 
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tube. It would thus be restored to its original resistant 
condition, and this would enable it to signal the passage 
of a second wave of force. It thus supplied the essential 
element for the receiving apparatus of a wireless tele- 
graph system. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC DEVICES 


Branly used his coherer only for demonstrations in his 
lecture room at the Institute and for further research. If 
he had patented it and turned it over to a business syndi- 
cate he might have made a fortune, and his name would 
have been better known to the general public. There is 
no reason why men of science should not thus keep in 
mind the money-making possibilities of their researches. 
One of the greatest of them—the late Lord Kelvin—when 
he was still Professor Thomson of Glasgow University, 
formed a business partnership with a firm of scientific 
instrument makers, and many of the devices developed in 
his laboratory were not published to the world till a pre- 
liminary patent specification had been filed.. He acted 
perfectly within his rights. 

But somehow one cannot help regarding as a finer trait 
than this business acumen the whole-souled devotion to 
science that makes men like Branly disregard possible 
money gains and at once give the results of their 
researches to their colleagues of the world of science. 
This was how Faraday acted. He had more than once 
the germ of a fortune in his hands, as, for instance, when 
he demonstrated the action of his first little dynamo at a 
meeting of the Royal Society. But he left the develop- 
ment of the dynamo to the engineers, and never worried 
about patents and royalties. After Pasteur’s first dis- 
coveries on the nature of fermentation he was offered the 
post of scientific expert to a great syndicate of the French 
wine trade. He refused the offer, saying he would think 
he was doing wrong if he gave up the work of independent 
research and the quest of new discoveries in order to go 
in for making a fortune. Like these great men, Edouard 
Branly has left to others the exploitation of his discoveries, 
and for twenty years has been content to carry on his 
work for the students of the Catholic Institute without 
troubling himself about money-making. 





